THE TWILIGHT OF THE ANClEN
everything in Governments' despite."1 The state consfe
of twelve provinces and a few other areas acquired after
provinces. As during the course of the Middle Ages one prov*
ince after another had been incorporated by war, marriage,
or other circumstance in the possessions of the French people,
it had retained its feudal laws and customs virtually unchanged.
The result was that France had types of almost every known
variety of local government, some provinces having their own
" Provincial Estates M (or legislatures) and their own parle-
ments (or independent law-courts). According to Sir Henry
Maine, " province differed from province, county from county,
municipality from municipality, in the nature of its customs."
It was " the special peculiarity of France that an extraordinary
diversity of laws continued without sensible alteration while
the central authority of the monarchy was constantly strengthen-
ing itself." 2 In spite of this strongly marked provincialism,
however, France was not a federal state. It was a " unitary "
monarchy, perhaps, as de Tocqueville remarks, owing to " the
instinct which makes every Government wish to be the sole
director of affairs." The king, subject to the local privileges
and immunities of the provinces and districts, wielded absolute
sovereignty, and exercised this through two agencies in par-
ticular : one, the local intendants, royal officials, at the head
of the thirty intendances into which France was divided; and,
two, the Controller-General, the chief financial officer of the
kingdom, to whom all the intendants reported* The intendanfs
were skilled civil servants, young, energetic, with their career
to make, always strangers to their provinces. They owed their
position not to election, nor birth, nor purchase. They were
chosen by the Government from the junior members of the
Council of State, and were always revocable.3 They made the
cumbrous and somewhat chaotic local-government system
function fairly smoothly. " I would never have believed," said
John Law to the Marquis d'Argenson, " what I have seen since
1 Mirabeau, Secret History of the Court of Prussia, vol. i, p. mi.
1 Sir Henry Maine, Ancient Law (1897), p, 64,
8 A. de Tocqueville, UAnden Regime et la Revolution, Book II, Chapter II.